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SBLBODP PALB Se | I mean, therefore, as I always do, when I want 





if your good aunt and yourself, Ernest, will un-| 


{ 


From the Lady's Book. : : : 
THE GODFATHER. paeiay “ed the office, I shall feel perfectly satisfied. 
Certainly, my dear madam. It will give me 
\\great pleasure, if you deem me worthy of the 
* Witt you be godfather to my little girl, Er. | trust, and Tam sure I can answer for my aunt.” 
nest?” said Mrs. Fairficld to a tall youth who | Thank you Ernest. I knew you would do 
was leaning against a glass door, with his gaze |any thing to oblige me,” replied Mrs. Fairfield, in 
bent upon the scene without, towards the close 
of a summer's afternoon. 


BY MEETA. 


an altered and subdued tone, looking mournfully 
down in the face of her little child, who now sat 

No answer was returned, and the youth still'|on her knee. 
stood unheeding the words which were addressed 
to him. 


“Tt is not for us to pretend to 
jjsean the future, but I often feel as if the tim: 
i} would come, when my little darling may want a 
| father’s or a brother’s protection. God erant 
Mrs. Fairfield, laughing and glancing round to a_,that they may be raised up to her!” and shi 


* Why, what is the matter with him?” said 


young lady who sat near her, dressed, as if for a 
walk. | 

The young lady spoke not, but smiled and 
shrugged her shoulders with an air that said 


clasped her infant to her bosom, while her tears | 
fell fast and thick on its innocent head. 





* She shall never feel the want of either,: 
‘while I live,” said Ernest, bending over them 
plainly as words would do, ** I cannot pretend 


with emotion, overcome by this unusual burst of 
tu account for his strange moods.” 


ifeeling, in one generally so gay and cheerful ; 
“ Ernest,” again repeated Mrs. Fairfield, but | then lifting the child from her mother’s lap, he 
ina louder tone, ** do you not hear me? what 


jwas, ina few minutes playing with her on thi 
is the matter with you ?” 


(dawn, leaving Mrs. Fairfield with her young 
* Did you speak to me, ma’am?” said the , friend, to reeover her wonted serenity. 
oa . | it 
youth, turning hastily round, and approaching 


The shades of evening were now beginning t 
her, while a shade of bright color passed across 


fall, and after a few minutes of cheerful conver- 
his handsome pale face. ‘ Were you speaking sation, Miss Lardner reminded her cousin that it 


to me, Mrs. Fairfield ?” | was time to be moving homewards, and bidding | 


** Speaking to you! certainly I was! here) Mrs. Fairfield good bye, they were soon on their 
have Caroline and I been begging you for the ‘way to Mauriceville, the residenee of Ernest’: 
last half hour to be godfather to my little Alice, | father. 
and you have not deigned even to listen to us. | 


! 
i Mr. St. Maurice, the father of Ernest, was the 
Pray, what visions have been charming your! son ofa French gentleman, who had fled his| 
country to escape political persecution, bringing | 


** None at all, IL assure you,” replied he, with) with him, a motherless son, and the 


* rapt soul’ that you could not hear us?” | 
scanty | 
an attempt at carelessness. ‘TI am searcely | wreek of a once ample fortune. With that read- | 
conscious of having had a single idea, of having 
thought at all.” 


iness and quickness of adaptation to cireumstan- 
ees, so remarkable in the French character, he | 
* Not thought at all!” said Mrs. Fairfield, || soon settled himsclf in business in Philadelphia ; 
laughing. “ ft know boys are always thought-| and ina few years became one of the most opu- 
less creatures, but TP believe you to be an excep.) lent among that class of merchants, of which | 
tion tothe rule. Tf you were a litthe older, Ere) Philadelphia may be so justly proud, a class 
nest, TE should have said, five minutes ago, that!) which yields to none in intelligence, refinement, 
vou were in love.” 
* LT wonder what boys have to do with love ll wave to Philadelphia a benefactor of unparalleled 
was the muttered reply, with the curl of the lip) magnificence, and the youth of the United States 
anda frown. ‘ Can you tell me, little Elsie?!) a brilliant beacon to lead them by the paths of 
tooping down and caressing the child, who sat), ste ady industry, to wealth and respe etability. 
ona cushion at her mother’s feet. | Our exile marricd again, a few years after hi 
* Not so much as the y have to do with ideas, came to America. His wife, however, lived but 
and thoughts, certainly,” said Mrs, Pairficld;;,a short time, leaving an infant daughter, and 


* but you have not answered my qucstion yet, before Mr. St. Maurice had reached that time o 


Ernest. Caroline is very much surprised at my! life to feel a retirement from its active duties a 

having permitted the child to attain the age of} relicf, he was huasclf cut off, by one of thos 

three years, without having been christ frand) | fearful pestilen » Wineh, af that period, 
ists Upon t being done, tmmediately. vow, Puotteu desolated onr tau ert it dst wieln 


Want cpencers for lier; and as iy ehild not tovenpoumed upon hh bel 


be a Catholu » Caroline met offer cr cory boommurere tal | tlafioik. it wit 


engaged, and which Philip St. Maurice, though 
ita kindness done me, to call on your family: and| of retired literary habits, felt himself bound to 
fulfil. A short period, however, sufficed to 
effect his father’s plans, and with a considerable 
increase to the already large fortune left him by 
his father, he retired to a handsome country seat, 
with his beautiful young wife, and his sister, who 


happiness, the loss of several children, who died 
in the first hours of theirexistence. Always ofa 
fragile constitution, Mrs. St. Maurice withered 


years previous to the opening of this story, she 
expired in giving life to Ernest. Mr. St. Maur- 


| tired more closely within himself and leaving the 


_ band, and having applicd to Mr. St. Maurice, 


| her worldly ambition ; a dependent widow, neg- 


jand the polished courtesies of life, and which! 


be wondered at, that she was unhappy herself, 


was too fondly attached to him, to leave him. 
Years flew by in the calm peacefulness of do- 
mestic life, unrufifled, but by one source of un- 


under these repeated misfortunes, and eighteen 


ice, who nearly sunk beneath this blow, row re- 


care of his boy to his sister, who had never mar- 
ried, he gave himself up to his lonely habits, with 
renewed devotion. 

A neglected orphan like Ernest could not have 
fallen into better hands, and religiously did Miss 
St. Maurice endeavor to act by him, as she be- 
lieved his’ lost parent would have done. Affee- 
‘ion was not wanting for the task, for she had 
cast upon him all the concentrated affections of 
her own warm heart, and Ernest repaid her with 
the love and duty of a son. 

Caroline Lardner was the daughtcr of Mrs. St. 
Maurice’s sister. Mrs. Lardner had been left 
vighicen months previous to the opening? of our 
story, a destitute widow, by a spendthrift hus. 


from whom she had received frequent benefits, 
she and her daughter were invited by him to re- 
side at Mauriceyille. They had now been there 
more than a twelvemonth, and Mauriceville was 
ne longer the seat of cali domestic tranquillity. 

Mrs. Lardner was an irritable, extravagant. 
disappointed woman. Foiled in the objeets of 


lected by those who formerly made her world, 
and who cast her aside when she could no lon- 
ger minister to their pursuits; living in the coun. 
try, Which she detested, and with Miss St. Maur- 


ice, Whom she both disliked and feared; is it to 


and the source of unhappiness to those around her. 


Miss St. Maurice exerted all the forbearance 





she was mistress of, fo endure patiently the vex- 
ation and discomforts inflicted upon her by this 
accession to their family ; but she often breathed 


isigh of regret to the days when time had glided 


by, with unheeded footsteps, when there were no 
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* Will you take my arm, Caroline 7” said Kir- 
nest, gently, approaching Miss 
ollvrins his support. 

“No, [ thank you,” was the pettish reply. 
* It is quite too warm, and the sight of your 
cloth coat gives me a fever, such weather as 
this.” 

** You did not think it too warm to accept of 
my support, Caroline, when we left home,” re- 
turned he reproachfully, ‘* and you miust be fa- 
tigued now.” 

* No, Lam not at all tired, and it was not so 
warm when we left home as it is now.” 

“It was much warmer, for see, the sun has 
now quite set, and the dew is beginning to fall.” 

“ Ernest, when will you leave college ?” asked 


Miss Lardner, sharply. * I shall really be very — 


glad when you do; you have such school-boy 


habits of close reasoning, there is no talking with , 


you, unless one weighs their words ina diamond 
scale.” 


*“ You can hardly ask for information on a 


subject upon which [am sure you are as well in- | 


formed as I am myself,” he replied. “ Dut this, 
1 suppose, is a part of the system you have lately 
pursued towards me; I can only say, Caroline,” 
he continued, ** that I wish the year which must 
elapse before I do leave college, might be five, 
and that I was, in truth, the insensible, sense- 
less child you appear to think me.” 

* Bless the boy! what is the matter wiih him!” 
exclaimed Miss Lardner, in feigned astonishment. 
* Tlave you been treading on a worm, and has it 
turned ?” 

* The boy has feeling, Caroline,” was the re. 
ply, in a tone of smothered anguish, “and the 
mvisture which gathered heavily upon his long 
lashes, proved its sincerity: “ and as 
even a worm will turn.” 


You say, 


Miss Lardaer looked at him steadily for a mo- 


ment; then descending from the more elevated 


path she had taken, to one by his side, she 
laid herarm within his. ‘The moisture th 


gontly 
ckened 


on those dark lashes, and they were nearly 
closed to prevent its escape. 

For some time the pair walked on in s 
At length Miss Lardner commenced speaking of 
the friend they had left, as if they had but just 


parted froin ler. 


“Mrs. Fairfield was not in her usual spirits 
this evening, Ernest; has any thing oceurred to 
distress her ?” 

“ Nothing new that I am aware of,” replied 
Ernest. “ But is it unnatural for her to be in 
low spirits, separated us she is, from a husband 
to whom she is fondly attached, and with em- 
barrassments of a pecuniary nature, too, to strug- 
gle against.” 

“ Why, she is not suffering for want of money, 
poor woman, surcly,” said Miss Lardner 
quiringly. 

“No, my father would prevent any thi: 
that sort, but her husband has been oblieed to 
go to the Last Indies, in cons quence of the to- 
| affairs were involved, and 


i 
’ 


tal ruin in which his 


by his advice, Fairfield, whose parents were may 
father’s carlicst friends, duced to leave h 
wife and infant, at the co whieh an thes 
olfcred him, with his wood oflik in th f behal 


M.'s , 
Wile he should remain absent. 


| Poor Fairfield! he was almust broken-hearted 


| ° . 
\left the country more than @ year since in miser- 


jable health. Lown, I should not be surprised, if 


lhe never returned.” 
| ‘he cousins had now reached a gate which 
led to a path across the ficlds, by which the 
house might be gained in a shorter time than by 
l taking the road. 





* Will you go home through the fields, Caro- 
I es . 
jline 2?” asked Ernest. 
| No, Ibelicve not. It is early yet, and I pre- 
- . sa 
fer going by the road, that is, if you have no ob- 
the . ° . 
|jections, my dear cousin?” with a tone and look 
‘that drove every remaining shade of gloom from 
‘| Ernest’s brow. 


* Objections!" he eried; and they pursued 
‘their walk. 

Caroline Lardner was not only, according to 
Miss St. Maurice’s phrase, a spoiled beauty, but 
she was a perverted onc. With naturally a good 
disposition, education had made her heartless and 
‘selfish. Brought up by a weak, silly mother, 
who thought only of ensuring the mere accom. 
plishments taught at a fashionable boarding- 
school, and the manners inculeated in her own 
drawing-room, is it to be wondered at, that her 
dauchter felt for none but herself, and that a 
heart and mind so uncultivated, should be over- 
run with weeds. 

Caroline Larducr was, at nineteen, an accom- 
plished coquette, and when at her father's death, 
she was obliged to accept with her mother, Mr. 
St. Maurice’s offer of a home and a support, she 
imanmured at the bounty which, in saving her 
from poverty, buried her in the country, far from 
the scenes of gai ty in which she had herctofore 
alone existed. 
she found, however, on reaching Maurice- 
ville, an unexpeeted source of occupation. In 
her cousin Ernest, she discovered a fit subject 
upon whom to exercise her peculiar talents. 
She had not seen Ernest for several years, and 
believed him a mere boy. ‘To her surprise, she 
found hima tall, manly youth, full of romance 
and enthusiasm, prepared by his sensibility and 
ardent nature, to faila ready victim to her fasci- 
nations. Her whole artillery of charms was 
consequently brought into play, and a little time 
found Ernest deeply and { rvently attached to 
he r. 

At first, the feclings of her cousin were made 
the mere pastime ef her idle moments, without a 
jthought beyond the present hour. But from 
| various reasons, their intim rcy assumed a more 
serions character than she had then anticipated, 
Caroline had had numerous adorers ;—had flirted 


! ! ae als ° 
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| 
} With many who confessed 
| but she had, she well knew, never inspired such 
jan attachment; one so full of deep, passionate 
j cle votion as that now entertained for her by her 
young cousin, and she involuntarily yielded to 
the charm which it afforded. At times 


there were glimmerings of pure and natural fee] 


4 i- 


too, 


iners not wholly deadened within her, which plead 
lfor him, and whispered to her of the wrong 
« was doing one who did not deserve evil at 
her hands. ‘These however were { | 


between, and would no doubt in time hi 


fentirely, but for one other stron! 


sentiment. Ernest would be very rich, and 


Lardner, and (by the ruin which fell upon those he loved, and young as she was, Caroline had weighed under- 


standingly the advantages that wealth, such a» 
his, would bring her; and thus influenced, she 
yielded an implicit consent to his prayer for per- 
wission to address her when he should leave 
college. 
This undesstanding was vague, and to Ernest, 
unsatisfactory, while to Caroline, it was all she 
desired. A year or two at her command, with 
| Ernest as a resource, (let what might happen,) 
| were advantages she fully understood. Should 
she, meanwhile, decide in favor of another, there 
| was nothing positive to show that this had been 
more than a mere idle flirtation, and thus artfully 
| fenced about with precautions, she pursued her 
course, tampering with the feelings, and sporting 
‘with the happiness of one whose virtues and 
whose excellence she knew not how to value. 
This afternoon’s walk was but a counterpart 
of many that had passed before. Alternately 
chiding and flattering him, she would play upon 
his morbidly sensitive feelings, with an ingenuity 
that was alinost ineredible. When she beheld 
him gay and happy, indulging in the natural 
buoyaney of his youthful feelings and romantic 
disposition, she would taunt him—eall him boy, 
and Jaugh at his romance! and then, when like 
the Matadore, she had shaken aloft her searlet 
mantle till her victim was almost frenzied, she 
would cast it aside, aud with playful smiles and 
winning words, lull the tempest she had raised. 
‘The poor boy was enthralled, and like the sap 
ling which he resembled, he bent before the 
storm which he was unable to resist. 

“Whatan illumination,” exclaimed Miss Lard- 
ner, as they entered the avenue leading to the 
house, after a protracted walk. It was now 
quite dark, and lights were glaneing rapidly all 
over the house. 

* What can be the matter?” exelaimed Er- 
nest, in an anxious tone, A few steps more 
brought them in sight of a gig which Ernest 
recoynized as that of the prineipal physician of 
the neighboring village. 

“Some one is ill,” eried he, dropping the arm 
which rested in his, and in alarm, he ran rapidly 
across the lawn to the house. 

Iie was met at the entrance by a servant, whe 
informed him that his father had been suddenly 
seized with a fit, but that Doctor Melville, who 
had reached Mauriceville almost immediately, 
had relieved him and thought him likely to 
do well. 

Ernest sought his aunt, who gave him every 
consolation in her power, and after stealing for a 
moment to the bedside of his father, to take one 
look at his pale face, he retired to the solitude of 
his own apartment. 

Six anxious weeks clapsed and found Mr. St. 
Maurice still confined to his bed, a Ie Ipless 
invalid. His mind did not appear to have been 
completely aroused since his attack. He lay in 
a sort of slupor, apparently unconscious of all 


around him, scarecly not ing his son, or his 
ter, who were constant watchers at his 


One morning, the family with the execption of 
M I 
Mrs. Larducr, Wao was iidisposed, were sitting 


round the breakfast tabl » When the servant. 
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whose task it was to ride into the village post-| 
office, for the letters and papers, returned and | 
delivered the bundle to Miss St. Maurice. 

* Here is a very imposing looking letter for 
your mother, Caroline,” she said, sorting them) 
out, “and post marked New Orleans toe.” 

* From my uncle, mam’ I suppose. Shall 1 
take it to mamma ?” 

“If you wish, my dear ;” and she darted off 
with the letter, 

In a few moments a servant entered the room}, 
with a message from Mrs. Lardaer, begging to! 


see Miss St. Maurice in her chamber for a few 
moments. 
Ernest left alone, retired to a window with his) 
newspaper; but it must be acknowledged that! 
his mind was running more wpon the probable | 
contents of the New Orleans letter, than the | 
printed page before him. | 
Ina short time Miss St. Maurice returned to 


the room, and busied herseli with the arrange. | 
ment of the breakfast things. ‘ Ernest,” said! 
she, after some moments of silence; * your 
aunt has reecived a very important letter thi: 
morning.” 

* Indeed !" was the simple reply. 


* It is from her brother,” continued Miss St. |! 


Maurice. ‘ His health has become infirm, and 
having relented towards her, he writes for hy P| 
and her daughter to come to him by the eartiest 
epportunity, to reside henecforward with him. | 
He is wealthy, and your auntand cousin will f el 
the removal advantageous in every respect.” 

No answer was returned by the listener, and 
his face was sereened by the paper which he! 
held in his hand. 

* You will miss the society of yonr cousin very 
much, Ernest,” said Miss St. Maurice, as sli 
prepared to leave the room; “* but we hav 
anxious duties to fulfil—sourees of sorrow here 
to contend with, that must supersede all other 
regrets.” 

The door closed—the paper fell, and diseov- 
ered a countenance upon which bitter anguish 
was deeply imprinted. ‘The first of those stun. 
ning blows, which time hardens the man to 
endure, had fallen upon his young heart. 

The morning passed away, and evening found 
Ernest again at the bedside of his father. His 
countenance was troubled, and paler eyen than 
that of the sick man over whom he bout. He 
had spoken with Caroline, and her ill-diss inbled 
joy and exaltation left her no rooi for sympathy 
with his passionate expressions of sorrow. "To 
feel that he had been the mere toy, the play- 
thing of the moment, was an aggravation that 


his feclings could ill bear, and he experienced, in 


all its intensity, that fecling so common to youth 


in its early disappomtments, as if existence anc) 


the future contained not a single bright spot for 
hope to dwell upon, 

It was by her manner alone, however, that ! 
was thus pained. She spoke of their approachins 
separation as a mere temporary thing—ol thei 
hiceting again under happi ratispices, and uses 
all the hollow common-places of affeetion and 
sympathy, tocover her real sentiments, and per 
suade him that she considered her tapendin 


departure as severing no tie which bound then 


fo cach other. ‘There was a profusion of word 


Levents, verifying the val 


—— eee ——_ —“ 





protestations, and even tears, but no pledge upon | most proper persons to bring up little girls. 
which the deluded youth could anchor or repose ' Besides, you will marry one of these days, in 
in security. A promise to correspond with him which case, it would be most fitting she should 
was the only consoling result of this painful inter-| remain with me.” 


view, where so much had been implied—so little “It is idle, aunt,” replicd Ernest, gravely, 
; * ! . 
sincerely felt. ,** to regulate ourselves by events which may 


Mrs. Lardner expatiated profusely upon her, never occur. I should not pretend to interfere 


| sorrow at poor dear Mrs. St. Maurice’s sad situa. with you in the bringing up and education of 


tion, and regretted very much the necessity Alice, but I must urge my claim to stand in the 
which obliged her to leave Miss St. Maurice, place of a father to her, and to consider myself 
under such distressing cireumstanees. But her in part responsible for her welfare. I have con- 
excellent brother was ill, and needed her atten. stituted mysclf her guardian, and when I am of 
tions, and she could not delay her departure. age, the law shall make me so.” 

Miss St. Maurice was too well pleased with Mr. St. Maurice died without a will, and his 
her decision to call in question its neecssity, but , large property had of course, descended to his son. 
she could well have spared the tirades relative to Miss St. Maurice was, by er inheritance, weal- 
that good brother, who a few months before was thy, and had no expeciations or selfish views, 
an unfecting brute for not answering the repeated relative to the disposal of her brother’s property. 
applications made to him, by her, for assistance. | Put Mrs. Lardner, who had no doubt expeeted 

All those who have been in the habit of observ. to be handsomely remembered by her brother-in 
ing,as they pass through life, must have re- law, in the distribution of his property was evi- 
marked that in the quict tenor of domestie exist-' dently greatly disappointed, as they had never 


her sinee the event was communica- 


ence, any occurrence of unusual importance is) heard from 


almost always followed by a serics of stirring ted to her, and Caroline’s marriage to a wealthy 

gar adage, that “it French gentleman, which took place within the 

never rains but it pours.’ year after their departure from Mauriceville was 
In less than a month after the departure of first seen by them in the newspapers. 


Mrs. Lardner and her dauelter, for New Orleans, Barncst was at college when this intelligence 


Mr. St. Maurice breathed his last. The same reached him, and the etteet, was to bring upon 
week brought intelligenee of the death of Mr. hima severe illness, which shattered his health 
airfield, and six months more found his broken. dreedfuily. The shock was doubly severe to 
him, as he had continucd in constant correspon. 


It wasa gloomy November morning, about dence with his cousin since their separation, and 


hearted widow laid peacefully in her grave. 

two years after the above events had occurred. a few weeks before the announcement of her 
Miss St. Maurice sat on one side of the fire place,! marriage reached him, he had reeeived a letter 
inwhich crackled a tin hickory fire, while Ernest of unusual tenderness from her, urging a visit 
oceupicd the opposite corner, seated in a large from him so soon as he should graduate. ‘This 
easy chair, with a book in his hand, but with his) was a blow from which he could not easily re- 


attention fixed upon a little girl who was playing cover, and it was long ere he exhibited even the 


in a distant corner of the room. semblance of cheerfulness. 
“ What is the matter, Ernest 7?” asked Miss The Mauriceville estate was extensive, contain- 
St. Maurice. “Is little Alice in mischief 7” ing many hundred acres, bordering upon one of our 


“No,” replicd he, hing, “I owas only beautiful rivers. More ef the land was appropri- 


watehing her graceful movements, and wonder-| ated to ornamental and pleasure grounds than is 


ing what her future destiny would be ?” usually the case among our money-making people. 


* Her destiny!" exclaimed Miss St. Mauriee,) But Mr. St. Murice had not inherited his father’s 
ina tone of surprise. “ It cannot be involved in) enterprising disposition, and the energies which 
greater of} 


weurity than that of any other person, his parent exerted in achicving a fortune, were 


surcly. She has no kindred, it is true, poor) by tle son spent in the simpler pleasure of adorn 


orphan, to lean upon, bat she will never want a! ing and improving the spot, which contained 
friend while [T live. Hor future interests and) within its limits, all that he prized on earth. 
iwelfare shall be my eare; I will be father, ‘The rarest trees and most beautiful exotics were 
| mother—eve ry thing to her!” to be found in his grounds and hot-houses, and 


“No, no, my dear aunt, TI cannot permit that.) wherever nature had created a beauty, art had 
Elsie belongs to me. She was bequeathed to mu lont iis helping hand to increase its effect. 
by her mother, and I feel that she is a sacred M Si. Maurice and Ernest cherished every 


ltrust. [shall never forget,” he eontinued, drop. object created or fostered by their lost relative 


ing his voice and spesking with emotion, “ the eare. Nor did they ever for a moment think of 


evening on which she beewed me to be godfather removing from a spot so conscerats d to his 
lto her little girl Surely ber feclings then wes memory, for both, alike, preferred the retirem~e nt 
prophetic 5 and when I a ured herthat T would of a ntry life, to the bustle and gai iy of the 
lstand to her in the place of father and brother, town. 
lthoueh I did not expcet to sce her fears so soon M St. Maurice urged upon her nephew th 
realized, T was sincere in my promise. No, no, nees y of studying some profession, fearing thy 
dear aunt, Elsie is mine.” niluence of as jitary lift upon a mind wlhis hh 
“Very well, Ernest,” said M St. Maurice, i! ted much of his father’s shy, retiring dispo 
i r fears, **we will not quarrel . Minest, however, was deaf to hera 
aleout | i i i ’ \ i ' ’ } . d ine if d, * tha 
‘ \ 1s 7 ! wou . a um i pitae rust if mcant mot 
mt i i i 1 thi ti | i | \ ! ‘ yr tiie 
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the study of a profession. He would travel a’! 
yeat or two, and perhaps he would go to Europe 
for a short Meanwhile,” continued he, 
laughing, “ Twill remain at home, help you to 


time. 


train your flowers, and teach little Elsie her ane. 
Come, Elsie,” said he, reaching out bis arms to 
the little girl, “ will you not go with Ernest to 
look at the pretty little dogs 7” The child slid 
froin her station on Miss St. Maurice’s knee, and 
ina few minutes, they were in the stable together, 


admiring a fine litter of puppies, with almost, 


equal satisfaction. 
Time flew rapidly on, and the day for Ernest's 
° Z ° ver e 
coming of age, soon arrived. ‘Prue to his word, 
his first act as a man, was to become legally the 
guardian of Alice. 


Miss St. Maurice, who disapproved of the 


retired and comparatively inactive life he was | 


leading, pressed him urgently to leave home, and 
travel—to go into society and see a little of the 
world. 
went now 


He endeavored to follow her advice, and 
and then to town, where he was 
caressed by his father’s old friends, and flattercd 
by the society in which he mingled, for his larg: 
fortune, family, and distinguished personal ap. 
pearance, made hima star of no small magnitude 
in the fashionable world, where the idle and the 
interested alike tried to minister to his vanity. 
But Ernest was not a vain man. He had 
received a blow in early youth, that had cast a 
shadow upon his spirits, and which had made 


formed a cheerful cirele. ‘The nearest neighbor 
‘to Mauriceville was Mrs. Wellmore, the widow 
of a naval officer, who resided in the cottage 


formerly occupied by Mrs. Fairficld. She had 


two children, a son, a midshipman in the navy, | 


and a daughter, a year or two older than Alice. 
Emily Wellmore was <Alice’s chief friend and 
And Mrs. Weilmore, 


furmerly been known to Miss St. Maurice, gladly 


playtellow, who had 
availed herself of the advantages opened to her 


daughter, by her intimacy at Mauriceyille, 
advantages which her retired life, and straitened 
circumstances could not have afforded her. 


One fine spring morning when Alice was 


vabout thirteen years old, St. Maurice, his aunt, 


’ | 
jitne article 


him, theneeforward undervalue himself, in all 


that coneerned the other sex. He believed his 
heart withered, and incapable of ever fecling 
again. 
Miss St. Mauriec’s wishes had great influence 
with her nephew, and for the following three or 
four years, he traveled at intervals through the 
United States and the Canadas, visiting every 
thing worthy of note, and storing his mind with 
that knowledge which he never could have ac- 
quired in his owa library—the lore of nature's 
universal book. 

Every spring and autumn, the long contcm 
plated voyage to Europe was discussed, and 


every season it deferred until the 


should arrive. 


was next 

Meanwhile the education of Alice progressed 
steadily. Anexccllent governess was provided, 
who, under the eye of Miss St. Maurice, in 
structed her in the ornamental, as well as the 
more solid accomplishinents of a judiciously 
planned education. 


and Aliee, were still lingering round the breakfast 
table, Alice preparing seed for her birds, and St. 


Maurice reading the newspapers, when a sudden 


exclamation from him aroused the attention of | 


his aunt. 


“What is the matter, Ernest said she, 


alarmed at the agitated expression of his coun. |) 


ftonance. 

[fe pointed to a paragraph in the paper, handed 
it to her, and exelaiming, * dreadful!" left the 
roo. 

Miss st. Maurice seized the paper, and read 
pointed out to her. ft contained an 
account of a ducl, in which Mr. Solines, the hus. 


band of Caroline Lardner, had been killed, the 


quarrel originating the duel, having arisen from 


a dispute relative to an opera box. 
Miss St. 


thoughts were at 


Maurice sighed deeply, but her 


home; not with those who 
; were strangers to her blood and affections. 

** What is the matter, dear godmother ?” said 
Alice, drawing close to Miss St. Maurice's side. 
** Tlas any thing happened to Ernest !” 

“No, my dear, Ernest has suddenly seen the 
death of 


ind it has 


his cousin’s husband in the newspaper, 


shocked him, for he died a violent 
death! Do not speak of it before him, my love.” 
Chen taking up the paper she left the room. 

In the evening, when Alice was going to bed, 
iTetty, an old colored woman, who had spent her 
whole life in the service of the family, attended 
Alice, as was her wont, to assist in undressing 
and putting her to bed. As soon as the door 
was closed, she commenced her regular scige of 


talking, a habit which, ever since Alice's days ol 


) infaney, had proved a sort of mental rocking-chair 


Ernest was very proud and fond of his little’ 


goddaughter ; and when, after an absence of 
several months, he returned home, her innocent 
delight made him feel it almost a compensation 
for his long absence from home and its comforts. 

IIe assisted, when at home, in Alice’s eduea- 
tion, so far as he was permitted to do so. Hk 
taught her to ride and to play ehess—to know 
the good points of a horse—to become acquainted 
with the history of the canine race, and of his 
own dogs in particular, and there was even some 
talk of a fowling picee and percussion caps. 

‘The villagy of f 
tant about two miles 
pleasant little soci y- 


from which Maurie« 
, afforded a 
Dr. Melville had a lara 


: , : 
end intelligent family of young pe opie, and there 


ville was di 


oe, . ee 
Weise “Ve rul iin qually 


areca whe 


toher. An admirable substitute, at all events, 
as it invariably put her tosleep. 

“John tells me, Miss Alice,” she said, “that 
Mr. Solines, Miss Caroline Lardner’s husband, i: 
dead—is it true ?”” 

“ Yes, Hetty, my godfather saw it inthe news 


paper this morning. 


It was a very great shock 


tohim. What a pity it is that some one did not 
write to him, to prevent such an accident. Did 
you know Mr. Solmes, Hetty ?” 


* No, Miss. 


she went to 


I never seed Miss Caroline after 
Noo Orleens. 


there, and much of a 


She got married 
surprise itwastome too, | 
never expected Mj 
“Why, where did you expect 
Hetty ?” asked Alice. 
* At Mauriceville, to be sure, Miss.” 
“At Maurieeviile! « 


understand ve 


Carolin would settle there.” 


~ ? 
her to live, 


xplain Hreitv, IT do not 


} “Why, it’s plain enough, Miss Alice, and { 
} was not the only one who seed it, and thought 


2 , 
| so.”’ 


} a 


* Saw what, [Metty ? 
“Why that Mr. Ernest loved Miss Caroline 
dearly, and wanted to marry her, though he was 


| but a boy, and that Miss Caroline had a great 

‘| notion to have him, and made him believe just 

| what she pleased !” 

| What an idea, Hetty ?” 

I “No idea, at all, Miss Alice, but jist the 
soleinn trath. We was all afeard in the kitchen, 


i that she would wait till her Ernest was a man, 
jand marry him: but then the letter cum that 


linek the old lady off to Noo Orleens, and I 
jsuppose Miss Caroline thought it was better to 


| take a husband that was ready growed up, than 
to wait for Mr. Ernest.” 

* But Hetty, how do you know that all this 
is true? How could you tell that my godfather 
Was in love 2?” 


* Ilow could T know ! why, haven't T been in 


love myself, Miss Alice ? And can’t people that 


have eves, see 7% 
**Tlave you indeed been in love, Hetty ? Oh! 


do tell me all about it? Who was your lover ’ 


Did you like him very much? He was hand 
wme, of course ! But did he go on his knees to 
you, and did he 


write long love letters to you 


every day ?” 


" No, Miss. 


know how to write, and he 


Ile had no larnin, and did not 
was too stitl from 
hard work to take to his kness, even if there was 
any sense in sich doin. But he gave me many a 
lift with my work, and many a lovin word and 
look, that makes me know, ever since, when 
people are fallin in love.” 

** What a notion,” said Alice, as she drew the 
bed clothes around her, and nestled her little 
head in the pillow, * what a notion in Hetty, to 
call that love. I must get Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, to-morrow, and read her some of those fine 
speeches in it. I dare say her lover never called 
her ‘ best of women,’ or ‘ excellent Miss Hetty.” 
Then, as Hetty’s gossip passed through her mind, 
she exclaimed, between sleeping and waking : 
** How could that Miss Caroline marry any body 
else, my godfather was in love with her ?” 
| Ina few days, St. Maurice informed his aunt 
that he should no longer delay his voyage to 

Kurope. And Miss St. Maurice encouraged him 
‘in his determination. Immediate preparations 
were made, and in a fortnight he had sailed. 

A year or cighteen months were fixed upon for 
his stay. “JT shall be a good correspondent,” 
said he, “and the time of ny absenee will soon 
glide away. So dry up your tears, Elsic, and 
promise not to forget me.” 


[Concluded in our ne Xt.] 
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eoneucr a second Mexico, the natives of Florida |!air, and like them as volatile and active, tuneful | Travellers who have been among them, in 
have been continually subjected to the invasions | and vociferous. ‘The visage, action and deport- 


and encroachments of white men. They have 
resisted them perseveringly but fruitlessly, and | 
are now battling amidst swamps and morasses, for 
the last foothold of their native soil, with all the 
ferocity of despair. Can we wonder at the bitter- 
ness of a hostility that has been handed down 
from father to son, for upwards of three centuries, 
and exasperated by the wrongs and miseries of 
cach succeeding generation? ‘The very name of 


. * 7 . | 
the savages with which we are fighting, betokens }| 


their fallen and homeless condition, Formed of 
the wrecks of once powerful tribes, and driven 
from their ancient seats of prosperity and domin- 
ion, they are known by the name of the Seminoles, 
or ** Wanderers.” 

Bartram, who traveled through Florida in the 
latter part of the last century, speaks of passing 
through a great extent of ancient Indian fields, 
now silent and deserted, overgrown with forests, 
orange groves, and rank vegitation, the site of 
the ancient Alachua, the capital of a famous and 
powerful, tribe, who in days of old could assemble 
thousands at ball-play and other athletic exercises 
“ over these then happy fields and green plains.” 
* Almost every step we take,” adds he, * over 
these fertile heights, discovers the remains and 
traces of ancient human habitations and culti- 
vation.” 





About the year 1763, when Florida was ceeded 
by the Spaniards to the English, we are told that 
the Indians generally retired from the towns and 
the neighborhood of the whites, and burying 


} 


themselves in the deep forests, intricate swamps | 


and hammocks, and vast savannas of the inte- 
rior, devoted themselves to a pastoral life, and | 
the rearing of horses and cattle. ‘These are | 
the people that reecived the name of the 
Seminoles, or Wanderers, which they still retain. | 

Bartram gives a pleasing picture of them atthe 
time he visited them in their wilderness ; where 
their distance from the abodes of the white man. 
yave them a transient quict and security.“ ‘This 
handful of people,” says he, * possesses a vast ter- 
ritory, all Mast and the greater part of West Flo. | 


rida, which being naturally cut and divided into | 
thousands of islets, knolls, and eminences, by the | 
innumerable rivers, lakes, swamps, vast savan. | 
nas, and ponds, form so many secure retreats 
and temporary dwelling-places that effectually 
guard them from any sudden invasions or attacks 


from their enemies; and being sucha swainpy, 


hammocky country, furnishes such a plenty and | 
) i| 


Varicty of supplies for the nourishment of varicties | 
of animals, that | can venture to assert, that no 
part of the globe so abounds with the wild game 
or creatures fit for the food of man. 


’ 


* Thus they enjoy a superabundance of the ne- 
ecssarics and conveniences of life, with security of | 
person and property, the two great concerns of! 
mankind. ‘The hides of deer, bears, tigers, and | 
Wolves, together with honey, wax,and other pro- | 
ductions of the country, purchase their clothing, 
equipage, and domestic utensils froin the whites. | 
They seem to be free from want or desire. No 
erucl enemy to dread; nothing to give them dis- | 
quictude, but the gradual encroachments of the 
white people. ‘Thus contented and undisturbed, 


they appear as blithe and free as the birds of the 


ment of the Seminoles form the most striking 
picture of happiness in this life; Joy, content- 
ment, love and friendship, without guile or af- 
fectation, seem inherent in them, or predominant 
in their vital principle, for it leaves them with! 
but the last breath of life. | 

“ They are fond of games and gambling, and 
‘amuse themselves like children, in relating ex- 


\travagant stories, to cause surprise and mirth.”’* 
The same writer gives an engaging picture of, 
|his treatment by these savages: 

** Soon after entering the forests, we were met) 
in the path by a small company of Indians, smiling 
and beckoning to us long before we joined them. | 
This wasa family of Talahasochte, who had been 
out on a hunt and were returning home loaded 
with barbacued meat, hides and honey. Their 





‘company consisted of the man, his wife and chil- 
dren, well mounted on fine horses, with a number 
of packhorses. ‘The man offered us a fawn-skin of 


honey, which I accepted, and at parting presented 
him with some fish-hooks, sewing-necdies, &c. 
“On our return to camp in the evening, we 
were saluted by a party of young Indian warriors, 
who had pitched their tents on a green eminence 
near the lake, at a small distance from our cainp, 





under a little grove of oaks and palms. ‘This 
company consisted of seven young Seminoles, 


/under the conduct of a young prince or chief of| 


‘ ; ‘ | 
lalahasochte, a town southward in the isthmus. 


They were all dressed and painted with singular 
eleganee, and richly ornamented with. silver 


plates, chains, &c. after the Seminole mode, | 
with waving plumes of feathers on their crests. 


On our coming up to them, they arose and shook 
hands; we alighted and sata while with them by 
their cheerful fire. 


* The young prince informed our chief that he 


was in pursuit of a young fellow who had fled | 


from the town, carrying off with him one of his 
favorite young wives. He said, merrily, he 
would have the ears of both of them before he 


| 


returned. He was rather above the middle sta- 


ture, and the most perfect human figure I ever 
saw; of an amiable, engaging countenance, air, 
and deportment; free and familiar in conyersa- 
tion, yet retaining a becoming gracefulness and 
dignity. We arose, took leave of them, and 
crossed a little vale, covered with a charming 
vreen turf, already illuminated by the soft light 
of the full moon. 

| “Soon after joining our companions at camp, 
our neighbors, the prinee and his associates, 
paid usa visit. We treated them with the best 
fare we had, having till this time preserved out 
spirituous liquors. They left us with pertect 
cordiality and cheerfulness, wishing us a good rm 

pose, and retired to their own camp. Having a 
band of musie with them, consisting of a driuin 
flutes, anda rattle-goard, they entertained us 
during the nicht with their musie, vocal and in 


strumental. 


* There isa languishing softnessandmelanecheo 
ly air in the Indian eonvivial songs, esp ily } 
the amorous class, irresistibly moving attent 
and exquisite ly pleasing, esp iat ly in their sol 


tary recesses, when all nature is silent 


* Rartram’s Travels in North Amecica 


more recent times, before they had embarked in 
their present desperate struggle, represent them 
in much the same light; as leading a pleasant, 
indolent life, in a climate that required little shel- 
| ter or clothing, and where the spontaneous fruits 
of the earth furnished subsistence withouttoil. A 
| cleanly race, delighting in bathing, passing much 
of their time under the shade of their trees, with 
-heaps of oranges and other fine fruits for their 
refreshment; talking, laughing, dancing and 
‘sleeping. Every chief had a fan hanging to his 
|side, made of feathers of the wild turkey, the 
| beautiful pink-colored crane, or the scarlet fla- 
‘iningo. With this he would sit and fan himself 
with great stateliness, while the young people 
danced before him. The women joined in the 


| dances with the men, excepting the war dances. 


They wear strings of tortoise shells and pebbles 
round their legs, which rattled in cadence to the 
-musie. ‘They were treated with more attention 
‘among the Seminoles than among most Indian 
| tribes. 





UE USC bth AM Wo 

PROGRESS OF ERROR. 

“ Avoid the progress of error.” 

Grear crimes generally spring from small be. 
ginnings, as well as great trees and great cities. 
|The heart grows hard and wicked by degrees and 
probably the worst man that ever lived can re- 
collect the time when he shuddered and hesitated 


at the idea of committing a small offenee. The 
truth should be often impressed on the young— 
say to them—* avoid the appearance of evil,” 
for every time you deliberately do a wrong thing, 
you pour a dose of poison into the heart, which 
will tend to destroy conscience, and break down 
the principles of virtue, you ought to cherish. 
| ‘The traveller who put up at the old sign of 
Gen. Wayne, in Alesbury, some fifteen or ecigh- 
teen years ago, | promise you, did not leave the 
house without shaking hands with, and praising 
somewhat, Montgomery Rosco, the inn-keeper’s 
son, as fine a boy as ever blessed a parent with 
the full blossoming of carly promises. Ile was 
so obedient to his parcnts, so attentive and re- 
spectful to strangers, so kind and invariably polite 
to every one, and withall, he learned so fast at 
school, that every one loved and admired him. 

Pew youths ever left home with fairer pros. 
peets and better character than did Montgomery, 
when at the awe of 15, he was sent to Philadel! 
phiaand put under the care of a business-doing- 
inerchant, that he might @etan insight into the 
business, as would justify his father ino setting 
him up in Alesbury, for this was the destiny he 
had marked out for his favorite child. Dis his- 
tury is directly in) point ine ftablishing what I 
said in the beginning; and though fow HnaLy hiave 
passed through as singular a complication of eir 
cumstances in their way, Tam fully satisfied that 
his, in all its main and weneral features, is th 
history of thousands, 

[said he was apprenticed to a merehant; if 
was Mr. Markley ; his master esteemed him 
very highly and placed in him unlimited confi 


dence. A short time he remembered the kind 


admopition of h faithful father of leetine com 
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pany—was conscientious in the discharge of every | 
duty—and tried as well as he was able to avoid! 
the appearance of evil. One day, however, he 
went to a neighboring store to sce a young gen 
tleman and return a borrowed book. His friend, ' 
very politely, drew a glass of wine from one ol 
casks, and pressed him to drink; he did so, and 
departed. 

The next day the same person stopped to see 





him; he happened to be alone ;—and the strong | 
desire not to be behind hand with his new neigh-| 
bour, overcame the scruples of conscience ; and! 
he treated him in turn toa glass of wine. In the | 
hurry of the moment, he did not stop the liquor | 
properly—His master came in—saw the negleet, | 
and inquired, ‘* Montgomery, have you been at the | 


wine cask ?” It was an awful moment to him— || 


he dare not pause to think—he yielded to another | 
temptation and answered tremblingly, * No sir, | 
I have not.” ‘The old gentleman looked at him 
most scarchingly—then turned and stopped the | 
liquor tight himself. | 

‘The next morning the same young gentleman. 
stepped into the store and asked Mr. M. to sell 
him a cask of such wine as Montgomery had, 
given him the evening before. Mr. M. looked at 
Montgomery again, as if to tell the truth next 
time. ‘lhe exposure was too humiliating for the 
high spirited youth to bear, Ile saw his friend 
and entreated him to tell Mr. M. that he drew the 
wine himself. His friend laughed and told hii 
he would for an oyster supper. ‘The bargain was 
struck—he acquitted Montgomery in Mr. Mark. 
ley’s cyes; but the poor boy was destitute of 
money. He had already taken some long steps 
aside. He took another, and resorted to his 
master’s drawer for money to meet the expenses 
of the supper he had promised. 


While they sat in the cellar towhich they had | 


repaired, a gaming board was produced; and hy 
was asked to play for a small sum. ‘The thought 
struck him that here was achanee to win the 
money he had taken from his master, and retarn 
it. He played and lost. He played again and 
again, still he lost. 

His error was now of an alarming character. 
Ile became desperate —he took the farther sums 
from the counter, which were necessary to pay 
what he borrowed and lost. It was missed—h: 
was himself liable to be discovered and ruined, 
and resolved at a single effort to retrieve his ehar- 
acter, by procuring the sum deficient, and de- 
positing it somewhere, where it might seem to 
be overlooked. 

He rose late at night—entered the store, took 
two hundred dollars and went to a gambling 
house where he was confident he could win the 
money. He lost it, every cent. The morning 
came—Mr. M. happened not to examine the 
drawer which contained the money himself; and 
at ten o'clock tuld Montgomery to carry it to the 
old bank. Mr. Markley had a large deposit in 
another bank, and the infatuated youth drew a 


cheek on that bank, for the $200; signed his | 


master’s naine to il—presented it—and was di 
tected. He confessed the whole affair when it 
was too late; he had intended to de posit the mone 5 
he thus attempted to draw in leu of the money 
lost, and depend on chance to conceal the erun 


yeta little longer 


Poor fellow! I saw him, once afterwards, and}} It is a circumstance not generally known, but 
with a tear in his cye, and grasping my hand,)) believed by the army which served under Genera! 
he said—* Tam going to the state prison, fora ! Wolfe, that his death wound was not reccived 
sixpenny glass of wine’—alluding to the first || by the common chance of war, but given by a 
error he committed and which had led to all) deserter from his own regiment. ‘The cause of 
the rest. | this treacherous act is said to have been as fol- 


' 
| lows: the General perceived one of the serjeants 
i} . . . 
——— > , of his regiment strike a man under arms, (an act 
GENERAL WOLFE. ee v4 
. against which he had given particular orders,) 
*“ No tombstone need his worth proclaim, | ¢ ‘ é 
Quebec forever, shall record his fame ; } and knowing the man to be a good soldier, repri- 
Quebee forever, shall with wonder tell, i manded the aggressor with much warmth, and 
How great beneath her walls, her conqueror fell.” \ threatened to reduce him to the ranks. ‘This so 
“Anon. | far incensed the serjeant, that he took the first 
Tue fame which General Wolfe acquired at!) opportunity of deserting to the enemy, where he 
1] . 


the siege of Louisburg, the surrender of which! premeditated the means of destroying the Gen- 
was principally owing to his bravery and skill, |! eral, which he effected, by being placed in the 
pointed him out to Mr. Pitt as the most proper | enemy’s left wing, which was directly opposed to 
to command the army destined toattack Quebce, || the right of the British line, where Wolfe com- 


although he was not then more than thirty-three |) manded in person, and where he was marked out 


years of age. 
Quebee was the capital of the French domin- 
ions in North America; it was well fortified, 





jsituated in the midst of a country hostile to the 
| English, and defended by an army of 20,000 
jmen, regulars and militia, besides a considerable 
| number of Indians. "The troops destined for this 
| expedition consisted of ten battalions, making 
altogether about 7000 men. Such was the army 
destined to oppose three times their own number, 
| defended by fortifications, in a country altogether 
junknown, and in a scason of the year very 
unfavorable for military operations. But this 


j little army was always sanguine of success, for | 
- } 


it Was commanded by General Wolfe, who had 


jattached the troops so much to his person, and 
linspired them with such resolution and steadi- 


ness, in the exceution of their duty, that nothing 


lscemed too difficult to accomplish, 


On the 8th of September, 1759, the grand 
attack on Qucbee was made. General Wolf 
jlanded lis army on the northern shore of the 


river St. Lawrenee. ‘The difficulty of ascending 


the hill was so great, that the soldicrs not being | 


lable to go two abreast, were obliged to pull them. | 


selves up by the stumps and boughs of trees that 


, covered the deelivity. The French commenced | 


batth: with a brisk fire of musketry, Wolfe 
ordered his men to reserve their fire until they 
were within foriy yards of the enemy. They 
then attacked with great fury, and the French 
gave way. In the commencement of the battle, 


General Wolfe was wounded in the wrist by a 


musket ball; he w rapped his handkerchief round || 


it, and continued to give his orders with his usual! 


calmness and yo rspicuity. "owards the end of 


' 
the Chyacemeont, he reecived another wound in| 


his breast, which obliged him to retire belind 
the rear rank.  Hlere he laid himself on the 
ground ; soon after a shout was heard, and on 
of the officers near him exclaimed, ** See how 
pthey run!” "The dying hero asked with some 
emotion, * Who run?” ** The ene my,” replied 
the officer, ** the y give way everywhere.” ‘The 
general then said, * Pray do one of you run to 
Colonel Burton, and tell him to march Webb's 


lown to Charles river, 


regunent with all speed « 
to cut off the retreat of the fugitives from thi 
bridge. Now, God be praised, I shall die happy.” 
He then tuened upon h tle, ened tremtceately 


‘ pired 


| ‘ , : : 
| by the misercant, who was provided with a rifle 
piece, and unfortunately effected his diabolical 


purpose. 


After the defeat of the French army, the deser- 


'ters were all removed to Crown Point; which 
Tor : : 

being afterwards suddenly invested and taken by 
} bas . . 
the British army, the whole of the garrison fell 


into the hands of the captors, when the serjeant 


| 
} 


ltion of his sentence, he confessed the facts above 


was hanged for desertion; but before the execu- 
recited. 


| — 
| ANECDOTE OF CURRAN. 

Tis extraordinary and highly talented man 
was it is well known, at the commencement of 
his professional career in very low circumstances. 
Though fortune frowned upon his exertions, and 

well-paid arrogance attempted to cheek his pro- 
gress at that Bar which was afterwards rendered so 
distinguished by his matchless cloquenee, he rose 
superior to the petty art employed to intereept 
chim, evineed a firmness and solidity of charac 
ter as extraordinary as it was praiseworthy and 
honorable; never perhaps was it more apparent 


than on the following memorable oceasion : 


There was an Llonorable Judge Robinson at 
this time on the Lrish bench, as remarkable for 
‘the peevishness of his temper as the pitifulness 
ol his person, who had more than once elicited 
|sparks of just resentment from the gentlemen ot 
| the bar, that might have taught him better can- 
jtion. Current rumors stated that this learned 


judge attained his promotion to the judgiment 


seat, not by his eminent virtues or his legal learn- 


ing, but his literary services in the publication of 


some political pamphlets, remarkable only for 
their senseless, slavish, and venomous seurrility. 
| This goodly sage, at atime when Mr. Curran 
| was straggling with adversity, and = straining 
every nerve in one of his early forensic pursuits, 


made an unfeeling effort to extinguish him. Mr. 


Curran, in combating some opinion, urged by 
ithe opposite counsel, said, that he had consulted 
jall his law hooks, and could not find a single ease 
jbo stablish the opinion contended for; * 7 sus 
ipeet Sir,” said the heartless judge with a sneer; 
\\ “* that your law library is rather contracted.” 
| sucha remark from the bench, applied toa young 
man ofordinary pretensions would have intallibly 
ruched him. But Mr. Curran, whose practical 
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from the pressure of this stroke with increased |) 1 


ro . ' | 
elasticity. For a moment he eyed the judge! | 


y- The dark days and long nights spread over 
1is spirits the deepening shadows of melancholy. 


with a pause of contemptuous silence and then ‘In other days, winter was not destitute of charms 


replied-—** It is true, my lord, that [ am poor ; |! to him. 


He delighted to roam in the weeds; 


and that circumstances have rather curtailed my | and the rugged, rocks, and naked branches—the 


library; but, ifmy books are not numerous, they bellowing winds, and the frozen lakes, filled his 


are select; and, 1 hope, have been perused with 


free bosom with sublime and even rapturous con- 


ei ‘ 
a proper disposition; I have prepared myself for templations. But tothe weary and oppressed by 
this high profession, rather by the study of a few | sin, the hopeless and ruined man, no such visita- 


good books, than the composition of many bad tions of romance are awarded. 
Iam not ashamed of my poverty, but 1) spring, the birds of summer, and the golden fields 


ones. 


The blossoms of 


should of my wealth, could I stoop to aequire it! of carly autumn may be to his decayed spirit like 


by servility and corruption. 
I shall at least be honest; and should I ever | 
cease to be so, many examples show me, that an | 
ill-acquired elevation, by rendering me more con- 
spicuous, would only make me the more univer- \ 
sally and more notoriously contemptible.” ‘This \ 








. . | 
appears to have been the last occasion, on which |, 
the learned judge ventured a bite at the same file. | 
! 





SIR MATTHEW HALE. 
Tuar distinguished lawyer, Sir Matthew Hale, 
when young, delighted much in company ; and 
being strong and robust, he was a great master 
of all those exercises that required much strength. 
Ile also learned to fence, and became so expert 
in the use of his weapons, that he worsted many 
One of his masters 
told him he could teach him no more, for he was | 
| 
This | 
Mr. Hale looked on as flattery: so, to make the 


of the professors of the art. 


now better at his own trade than himself. 


master discover himself, he promised him the 
house he lived in, for he was his tenant, if he 
could hit him a blow on the head; and bade him 
do his best, for he would be as good as his word. 
After a little engagement, his master being 
really superior to him, made a palpable hit on the | 
head. Mr. Hale performed his promise ; he gave | 
hin the house freely ; and was not unwilling at 
that rate to learn so carly to distinguish flattery 
from plain and simple truth. 


FALL OF THE LEAF. 

Tur sky is gloomy and overcast; the wind 
moans through the branches of the garden trees, 
and the lcaves, late so fresh and green, have 
assumed their dun and yellow hue, portending 
the approach of the stormy season. ‘The visitor, | 
instead of seating himsclf at a window, now me- | 
chanieally draws his chair towards the fire, and 
he silently speculates upon the bright red coals 
as they glare fierecly through the iron bars of 
their prison house. Disconsolate and sad, the 
flies group together upon the ceiling, and dream | 
of spring—but alas ! no spring returns for them. i! 
Their uncomfortable sensations inercase, until | 
their humble nature yields to the destroying | 
cold, and they perish. 

The long grass is rudely brushed by the chill, 
breeze, and becomes embrowned by the frost.! 
Here and there, a scattering wild flower. still! 
shows its head, in order to reconcile man to the | 
dread change, like one or two constant and cour- 
ageous friends shaking hands with the victim at)! 
the seaffold. | 

Let those extol the charms of winter who ean 
find it To one that 


whole face 


in their hearts to do so. 


season hath not many charms. "Tha 


. | 
of nature to him js deformed, dreary, and unlove- 
” hi 


IfI rise not to rank, | gales of incense that ruffle the stagnant pool ; but 


it is not for him to clothe the nakedness of win- 
ter in the bright livery of bouyant fancy; and if 
the wreck ofall that is beautiful, if clouds and 
storms have any charms for him, it is that they 
seem to have sympathy with his desolation of, 
heart. The winter of sin is dreadful indeed !— 


Ladies Repository. 


Swietty glide our years—they follow cach 
other like the 
calls up the persons we once knew, the scenes in 


waves of the ocean. Memory 


which we once were actors—they appear before 


| . a . . . 
the mind like the phantoms ofa night vision. 


Behold the boy rejoicing in the gaicty of his soul ; 
the wheels of time cannot move too rapidly for 
him—the light of hope dances on his eye—the 
smiles of expectation play upon his lip—he looks 
forward to long years of joy to come—his spirit 
burns within him when he hears of great men 
and mighty deeds—he wants to be a man—he 
longs to mount the hill of ambition, to leap the 
path of honor, to hear the shout of applause. 
Look at him again—he is now in the meridian of 
life—care has stamped its wrinkle upon his brow 
—<disappointment has dimmed the lustre of his 
eye—sorrow has thrown its gloom upon his coun- 
tenance—he looks back upon the waking dreams 
of his youth; and sighs for their futility—each 
revolving year seems to diminish something from 
his little stock of happiness, he discovers that the 
season of youth when the pulse of anticipation 
beats high, is the only season of enjoyment. Who 
is he of the aged locks? His form is bent and 
totters—his footsteps move more rapidly towards 
the tomb—he looks back upon the past—his days 
appear to have been few, and he confesses that 
they were evil—the magnificence of the great is 
to him vanity—the hilarity of youth folly—he 
considers how soon the gloom of death must 
overshadow the one, and disappointment end the 
other—the world presents little to attract and 
nothing to delight him—still however, lie would 
linger in it—still he would lengthen out his days— 
though of * beauty’s bloom,” of * faney’s flash,” 
of ** musie’s breath,” he is foreed to exclaim, * I 
have no pleasure in them’’—yet this was the gay, 
the generous, the high-souled boy, who beheld 
his ascending path of life strewed with flowers, 


without a thorn. Such is haman life—but sueh 


cannot be the ultimate destiny of man.—oul 
sows Daily Advertiser. 
ARRESTING A'T TENTION. 
A panty of clergymen were one day in conver 
sation, pleasantly talking of their success in 


preaching. Ome of them said, ** Gentlemen, | 


ence converted a man with my eyes.” When 
requested to explain, he added, “‘a straggler 
once entered my church, and casting his looks 
towards me, he thought I was staring him in the 
‘Yo avoid my observation, he removed 
At last he 
resolved to stare me out of countenance; _ his 


face. 
from door to door, but to no purpose. 


attention was thus fixed upon what was said, and 
his sentiments and conduct from that day under- 
went a complete change.” 





Sartor’s Yarn.—A sailor was once telling of 
a country where the sun was so hot that the in- 
habitants used no fire. 

“ How do you bile the vittles there ?” said an 
elderly lady. 

““ Why, you see, said Jack, “ a big glass is rig- 
ged in the tops of the chimneys, which brings the 
sun to a focus, right into the kettle.” 

* La me, what a curis world,” said the old 


lady, as she replaced her spectacles on her nose. 


RAPIDITY OF TIME. } 





A Mopesr Hrero.—While the funeral car, with 
the remains of the victims of July, was passing 
along the Boulevards, a national guard reproved 
a man near him for not taking off his hat, as all 
** Sir,” replied he, “ 1 
cannot do honor to myself. 


around him had done. 
One of my legs is 
among the victims, and modestly forbids me to 
salute it.” On looking down the national guard 
saw that the interlocutor had a wooden leg. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

J. BE. Cicero, N. ¥. 381,00; T. 8. B. Comstock’s Landing, 
N.Y. S080; B. B. W. West Greenfield, N. Y. 81,00; R. 
D. C. Grabamsville, N. Y. 80,00; J. W. Lawrenceville, 
N.Y. 91,00; A.S. Kysericke, N. Y. 81,00; D.C. V. West 
Rush, N. ¥. S100; H. L. W. West Rush, N. ¥. 81,00; J. 
N.©. Roxbury, N. ¥. $1,00; 8. E. Pitcher, N. ¥. 81,00; J. 
M. B. Delphi, N. ¥. 81,00; C.R.'T. North Granville, N.Y. 
81.00; BE. BE. Attica, N. Y. $1,00; C. O. L. Eaton, N. Y. 
S100; J.P. EB. Mantius, N.Y. 81,00; P.M. Oriskany, 
N.Y. 811,00; J. & F. Camden, N.Y. 81,00; J. L. Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 81,00; L. BP. V. Factory Point, Vt. $1,00; 
P. M. Falls Village, Ct. 81,00; P.B. Yonkers, N. Y. #1,00; 
J. W. South Orange, Ms. 81,00; L. M. Six Mile Creek, 
N. ¥. 81,00; D. A. R. Ohio City, O. 81,00; C. B. Oakfield, 
N. Y. $1.00; P. M. Constableville, N. Y. $2.00; N. G. 
Lebanon, N. IL. 81,00; G. A. A. Rondout, N. Y.$1,00; N. 
D. New-York, 2,00. 








gaarricy, 

In this city, on Monday, the 23d ult. by the Rev. Dr. 
Wyckotl, Me. John Reed, of the firm of Carpenter & Reed, 
Aibany, to Miss Lydia D. daughter of Amos Carpenter, 
Esq. of this city. 

At Mellenville, on the 7th ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
Mr. Daniel Hotiman, to Miss Almira Snyder, all of Claver 
ack. 

Atthe same place, on the l4th ult. by the same, Mr. Wil 
liam Pulver, to Miss Eliza Stupplebeen, both of Ghent. 

At the same place, on the same time, and by the same, 
Mr. Samuel Hollester, Jr. to Miss Prisciila Westfall, all of 
Claverack. 

In Ghent, onthe 7th ult. by the same, Mr. George B. Hil 
dreth to Miss Sarah J. Coons, both of that town 

On the 2ist ult. by the same, Mr. John S. Ostrander, to 
Miss Jane Rathbun, all of Claverack. 

At Hillsdale, on the Mth ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, Mr. 
Peter Becker to Miss Catharine Becker, both of that place. 

At Claverack, on the 25th ult. by the same, Mr. John LL 
Suyder, of Ghent, to Miss Ann Eliza, daughter of Henry 
‘Tator, of the former yohive 

In Milton, on the 2tst alt. by the Rev. Stephen Rhoades, 
Mr. Thomas Purdy to Miss Prosena, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Nathaniel Woolrey, all of that place. 

At New York, on the 23d ult. by Alderman David Gra 
ham, Mr. Jared Coleman, of Rochester, to Miss Emily, 
daughter of the late Samuel T. Mathack, of this city 





Hied, 
Iu this city, on the 22d ult. Cliristina, wife of Mr. James 
Yorker in the 20th year of ber age 
On the Jistult Me. dol Steaece, in tie lst vear 
tn the Jethoult. Margaret Pate, aged 20 years 
On the 24h ult. Mary Van Hoesen, in her Oith year 
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For the Rural Repository. 

THE RULER’S DAUGHTER. 
Sue wasa lovely maiden, on her brow 
But twelve short summers had their beauties cast, 
Her auburn curls lay clustering on her cheek, 
Her dark eye gleamed with the unearthly light 
Of raging fever! for alas! she lay 
The ruler’s dauglter—on the bed of death. 

Oh! how the soul 

Of her fond father sunk within him there, 
As he beheld the geutle little one 
His love had nurtured, waste, and fade and die, 
While yet the Healer lingered—forth he went 
And flung himself in tearless agony 
Low at the feet of Jesus, praying him 
To hasten quickly ere the pulse of life 
Had ceased forever. 


There came a messenger in breathless haste, 
“Why trouble ye the Master” lo! the child 
Hath done with sorrow and her spirit pure 

Hath passed from earth away. Thena gush 

Of hopeless sorrow gathered o’er the face 

Of the bereaved one, but the gentle voice 

Of the kind Saviour sweetly met his ear 

And hushed his sorrow, though he Anew not why. 


They seek the chamber where the child is laid, 
Her fresh cheek faded—her bright eyes erown dim, 
And on that forehead once so smooth and fair 

The pale Destroyer’s seal. Well might the heart 
Be nigh to breaking, if there was no hepe 

That such might live again! 


He ¢ utly press d 
The snowy hand, and the quick stream of life 
That had been stagnant, bounded throueh the veins 
And warmed the cy clay— 


* Talitha-cumi”’ and the low sweet voice 


Scarce heard by those beside him, reached to Heaven, 
Was heard before the throne, the parted soul 
Obeyed the mandate and obedient, fled 

Back to its tenement of clay again. M. EE. W. 


For the Rural Repository. 
INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS. 

THERE is a sweet and simple custom prevalent in Lee 
tand, which marks the habitunl devotion of its inhabitants. 
Whenever they leave home, though for a short journey, 
they uncover their leads, and for the space of five minutes, 
silently implore the protection of the Almighty. Dr. Hen 
derson, from whom this fact is derived, aad who observed 
itin the Icelanders who often attended him in his exeur 
sions, also observed it inthe humblest fishermen when 
going forth to procure food for their families. After having 
put out upon the sea, they row the beat into quict water, 
ata short distance from the shore, and bowing their 
uncovered heads, solicit the blessing of their Father in 
Heaven. Even at passing a stream, whieh in their coun 
try of precipices is often fraught with danger, they observe 
the same sacred custom. Thi 
has been imputed to the faet 
Sttuation, and modes 


‘tlecting habit of devotion 
» that from their isolated 
of life, the mother is almost the only 


teacher, and her instructions seem to have bes ome incor 


porated with their very elements of being.—Irs. L. 


Srgourncy. 
Happy, thrice hanpy! t} } 
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Though rough the outward form may be, 
A gentle heart must beat within 

The breast, that thus communion free 
Can hold with Him that knows no gin. 


Can he who goeth forth with prayer— 
Doth blessings on his steps implore, 
Take of dishonest gainsa share, 


Ere yet his journeying be o'er? 


Oh, no! secure from every sin 

Shall God still keep his guileless heart, 
While love divine shall dwe]] within, 

And heaven-born peace fresh joy impart. 


See e’en the humble fisher stand, 
Bow his uncovered head and pray 
To Him whose all-protecting hand 
Alone can smooth his venturous way. 


Cheerily now he speeds his bark, 
Nor fears the wild and treacherous wave, 
Though storm may how] and night be dark, 
Trusting a Father’s arm to save. 


Can ribaldry and oaths defile 
Lips, by a gentle mother’s care, 
Mid childhood’s sports and later toil, 
Still trained to words of praise and prayer ? 


No; ‘bove the tempter’s wily tone 
Is heard that mild restraining voice 
* God's blessing crave—my son, my son, 
Make not the paths of sin thy choice.” 
E’en when in death that loved one’s low, 
Who tuned his infant heart to prayer, 
Still seems that soft hand on his brow 


That sweet voice whispers—“ Go not there !— 


“Oh! flee the haunts of vice, my son— 
Dash from thy lips the maddening bowl!’ 
And gently it turns the wayward one 


To paths where living waters roll. 
Again, as when a simple child, 


His voice ascends in heart-felt prayer 


“Ohl God!” he cries, inaccents wild, 
* Keep me from sin’sdecenfulmire.’ AML, 
For the Rural Repositery. 
ON A LEAF. 
Eumpren of life’s inconstancy, 
Thou laje wast green and fair, 
Tiv form was beauty to the eve, 
Thy fragrance tilled the air. 
The forest ower to thee ts pouruede 
The mountain, vale and elen, 
The garden and the hillock’s side, 
All suatled be neath thy reien 
No more the sun with kindling beam, 
Nor dew with eentle fall 
Shall on th | lished rfaes ] ny 
For thou art doomed to fall. 
The forest a the Jand ape mourn 
TT) ¢* wt ; oe! 
\ 1) tire 1} re? wr 
To li ti ) I tore 
Yer, fragrant leaf, thou now must lie, 
Beneath th ilcar tread 
Of man | who late would lit 
, a tort tak 
piv iee i { ‘ he ‘ 
Einblem of fe incertam rot |? 
Thus man puts forth the bloom 
Of youth, and health: but sven is found, 
A \ fev | ' 
€ viiciv Landi , wut. Loiv 
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From the Christian Watchman. 
STANZAS, 
Suggested by the Death of a Woung Ladys 

Wuice ’mid the bustling scene of life we heedless 
press along, 

We oftare called tostep aside from pleasure’s laugh- 
ing throng, 

And, leaning o’er the bier of one we fondly cherished 
here, 

To heave the deep and bitter sigh, and drop the silent 
tear. 

Tis thus for her whose spirit now from mortal bonds 
is torn, 

We’re called with friends and kindred dear, awhile 
to sadly mourn ; 

To swell with them the requiem dirge in sorrow’s 
tender strains, 

O’er yonder lone sepulchral spot, where sleep her 
cold remains. 

Oh! she was like an angel bright, and like an angel 
bland, 

While virtue’s pure and virgin breath her bosom 
gently fanned, 

And like asylph or fairy queen, while graces round 
her played, 


She, mid the young and blooming shone, in match- 





less charms arrayed, 
With loved companions, smiling gay, in youth's 
delightful morn, 
She skipped with light, clastic step o’er joy’s enam- 
elled lawn ; 
Nor little dreamed she then, alas! that death was 
lurking near, 
So soon to blight her budding hopes, and end hey 


brief career! 


Ali ie’s 


Unsecn, uuheard, a mortal chill he spreads throueh 


plains, 


| But like the deadly shnuoon Wind that moves o’es 
all her veins, 

| When, drooping like a stricken rose, while fresh in 
early bloom ; 

| She fades before our weeping eyes, and sinks imto 
the tomb! 


Nivel yet we nev lnot thus lament, and sadly for het 


iw in, 
For ere her soul from earthly cares and earthly woe 


was borne, 





She by the power of faith m Christ the chains of sin 
had riven; 
And when the silver cord was winged 


loose d, she 


Barn. 
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